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NATIONAL BOARD REVIEWS WORK, 
FRAMES POLICY 


pas members were brought up to date on the work of the National committees, 
and policy on current issues was framed in a number of resolutions at the mid- 
winter meeting of the WILPF National Board, February 6-8. 


Labor 

Labor Chairman Grace Baird of 
Detroit reported that migrant workers 
in the U. S. have no vote. no social 
security, no minimum wage. and are 
sometimes paid as little as 90c a day. 
She attended the meeting of an Advis- 
ory Committee on Farm Labor in 
Washington, D. C., where it was agreed 
that it was most important to work 
for a minimum wage law. A resolution 
was passed by the Board favoring a 
decent minimum wage for farm laborers 
and recommending legislation to insure 
them “equal protection under Federal 
and State laws relative to housing. 
safety codes. workmen’s compensation 
and health services.” 


Civil Liberties 


Marjorie Matson of Pittsburgh, Civil 
Liberties Chairman. urged caution in 
advocating extension of the power of 
the FBI to include investigation of 
Southern bombings. She also said that 
since we oppose the existence of an 
Un-American Activities Committee we 
cannot support proposed changes in its 
mandate, even though they purport to 
abolish some of its abuses. A Board 
resolution on Civil Rights commended 
some of the proposals in the Johnson 
and Administration bills, but endorsed 
the more comprehensive coverage of 


the Douglas bill. 
Policy 


Dorothy Hutchinson, Policy Commit- 
tee Chairman, reported that techniques 
for germ warfare are now being per- 
fected. We must work even harder for 
a change in foreign policy, she said, 
to move away from the danger of war. 
The Policy Committee is presently con- 
sidering our stand on Statehood for 
Hawaii, Atoms for Peace, and the Equal 
Rights Amendment. 

The WILPF is more and more recog- 
nized by other national organizations, 
said Mildred Olmsted, Administrative 
Secretary. The Consultative Peace 


Council, of which WILPF is a member, 
has organized a committee to call a Fall 
conference on future strategy of the 
peace movement in the United States. 
We will continue to cooperate with non- 
violent action groups to the extent that 
we have already done so. Our program 


does not call for organized civil dis- 
obedience, though the WILPF is ready 
to stand behind any member who is 
moved by conscience to participate in 
non-violent action such as the project 
planned for next June at the Omaha 
Missile Base. 


Field Report 

Field Secretary Barbara Hornum gave 
a moving report of her trip through 
the South. She said it is impossible for 
Northerners to realize from written ac- 
counts or radio broadcasts the impact 
of segregation on the lives of people 
of both races. The feeling engendered 
is a subtle one. she said, of ever in- 
creasing self-consciousness — almost 
harder to take than the overt expres- 
sions, which can be handled on the 
conscious level. 


Meetings and Conferences 
WILPF will be represented at the 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth in 1960. Bertha McNeill has 
represented WILPF at previous White 
House Conferences. Sushila Naver 
(India) and Flemmie Kittrell (U. S.) 
will 1epresent the International WILPF 
at the 2nd Conference of the UN Sub- 
Committee Against Discrimination. Ruth 
Gage-Colby will attend the 50th Anni- 
versary celebration of the NAACP in 
New York as WILPF representative. 
also the first annual International Con- 
ference of the Society for International 
Development in Washington. 


Resolutions 
Besides the resolutions mentioned 
above, others were passed urging 


strengthening of the International Court 
of Justice; favoring economic assistance 
and opposing military missions or arms 
for Haiti and Latin America; urging 
neutralization, demilitarization, and 
withdrawal of foreign armed forces 
from Germany, Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia: urging agreement at the Geneva 
Conference on suspension of tests; fa- 
voring the Area Re-development bill to 
aid areas hit by chronic unemployment; 
urging that the search for disarmament 
become the keystone of U.S. foreign 
policy; urging the separation of mili- 
tary and economic aid in the foreign aid 
program; urging full hearings and de- 
bate on ending the draft. 


then he 
showed 
four lights 
when he 
wished them 
to set full 
sail and 
follow in 

his wake. 
—Magellan. 
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NEW BOARD MEMBERS WANTED ! 
To All Members And All Branches: 

Please find able candidates n o w 
to serve on the National Board. 
Many of our experienced Board 
members must retire from their 
jobs as committee chairmen at the 
next Annual Meeting, according to 
the Constitution adopted two years 
ago. It’s up to you to nominate 
the best of your workers, so that 
our work may go forward. Any 
10 members in good standing may 
send in a nominating petition. No 
one may sign more than two. 
Nonfinating petitions must be re- 
ceived in the Philadelphia office 
by APRIL FIRST. 

The effectiveness of the work of 
the WILPF depends on this year’s 
election. 

SteLta Moos, Chairman 


Nominating Committee 


HEARINGS TO BEGIN 
ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


By Annalee Stewart, 
Legislative Secretary 

Full debate and some eventual action 
on the nation’s most troubling domestic 
problem is expected, now that the Ad- 
ministration has revealed its proposals 
for civil rights legislation. The crum- 
bling of Virginia’s “massive resistance” 
to school integration will have its effect, 
as various bills are considered. In the 
Senate, the most important are the mod- 
erate Eisenhower program, a package of 
7 bills sponsored by Sen. Dirksen; a 
weaker measure introduced by Sen. 
Lyndon Johnson; and a strong bill 
sponsored by Sen. Douglas and a bi- 
partisan group of 28 Senators. Hearings 
begin March 18 before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Rights, per- 
haps sooner in the House Judiciary 
Committee. 

The main strength of the Douglas bill 
lies in its provisions empowering the 
Attorney General to seek injunctions 
where any citizen is denied his consti- 
tutional rights in school or other mat- 
ters, but is unable to sue for himself. 
The other bills do not touch this area. 

Other issues covered in the bills are: 
® Grants for Desegregation: The Ad- 
ministration and Douglas bills empower 
the Dept. of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare to provide money and technical 
assistance to communities seeking to 
desegregate schools. The Douglas bill 
(Continued on Page 4, Col. 1) 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


In the last issue of Four Lights, 
Dorothy Hutchinson called on members 
to study and discuss the “population 
explosion.” I would like to present one 
point for discussion. 


China, with a population of 650 mil- 
lion, faces a population increase of 
2% a year, or roughly 12-14 million 
people. Yet this country, once known as 
the “land of famine,” produced enough 
food last year to suffice its needs. In 
some areas rationing of food has been 
abandoned and in many of the com- 
munes. rice has become a free com- 
modity. 


Rene Dumont, Professor of Agricul- 
ture at the Agronomic Institute in Paris 
writing in Le Monde (October, 1958) 
after his return from a visit to China, 
says: “China now has at her disposal 
about half a ton of grain per head 
compared to 627 Ibs. in 1957.” Other 
reports corroborate Professor Dumont’s 
figures. 


There are apparently six major fac- 
tors contributing to this amazing “leap 
forward:” deep plowing; close planting; 
increased use of compost; improved 
seed; irrigation; . . . and opening of 
new land. 

In addition all reports seem to indi- 
cate, as in the letter of Dr. Joseph 
Needham in the London New Statesman, 
that “the willing and convinced coopera- 
tion of all age groups and all types of 
workers, manual and intellectual” has 
been the moving force in making pos- 
sible a 100% increase in grain output 
over 1957. 


However, the Chinese feel that this 
is only the beginning. Their experience 
. .. has shown that although tremendous 
effort was needed to achieve that first 
doubling of production, it took only a 
little more effort to triple or even quad- 
ruple grain yields. 


Some of our members may ask 
whether this has not been accomplished 
at the sacrifice of human freedom. There 
is a saying, “Freedom begins with hav- 
ing something to eat.” To a man starv- 
ing, talk of democracy as we under- 
stand it is apt to sound a bit hollow. 
Let us try first to find the solution to 
man’s basic needs. I feel that further 
study of present day China and the 
means being used to meet her prob- 
lems would be helpful in discussing 
population increases. 


ADELE RiCKETT 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOBS WITHOUT WAR 


Can We Have Both “Peace and Bread?” 


More and more Americans are be- 
‘inning to realize that armaments and 
“military security” are not the road to 
peace in the modern world. Nuclear 
weapons will destroy both attacker and 
attacked. In the words of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
“In this nuclear age, the only alternative 
to coexistence is coextinction.” 

Our national budget now calls tor 
$50,000.000,000 for “defense.” If we 
decide that the best hope for peace is 
through international agreements to 
stop the arms race and gradually dis- 
arm, will we have economic upheaval, 
and widespread unemployment? Is our 
choice armaments or depression? 

A growing body of informed opinion 
believes that it need not be. A carefully 
planned program could carry us through 
a transition from military to peaceful 
production without depression. The 
socialist nations of the world have chal- 
lenged us to an economic race — a 
race to see which system can most 
benefit the people. That challenge is 
worth accepting; in the long run no 
one can lose a race for the betterment 
rather than the destruction of mankind. 

There are many domestic needs which 
our national resources, released by dis- 
armaments, could begin to meet. Here 
is some of the unfinished business of 
America: 


® Health, We need a minimum of 
1.200.000 more hospital beds. We need 
more nursing homes and clinics. Along 
with the immediate care of the physi- 
cally and mentally ill, we must appro- 
priate sufficient funds for thorough 
research in heart disease, cancer and 
other major ailments. 

® Education, As many as 220,000 
more teachers and more than 139,000 
new classrooms are needed. More and 
improved teachers’ colleges are needed 


and more scholarships for capable 
children. 


®@ Housing. In this area the room for 
improvement is almost unlimited. There 
is a critical need for low cost housing, 
slum clearance, urban rebuilding, and 
improved transportation to service new 
developments. 

® Government Research. Nuclear power 
for peaceful purposes requires initiative 
from the Federal Government. Safe- 
guarding of public health in the de- 
velopment of nuclear power needs con- 
stant study. 


How Can It Be Done? 


The United States does not pinch its 
pocketbook during a war. World War 
II cost us $41,000,000 per hour —- not 
counting the incalculable value of the 
lives that were lost. But the same gen- 
erosity is not evident in the building 
of a solid peacetime economy, in it- 
self the most effective guarantee against 
war. If we can produce the money, the 
resources, the power and the skills for 
destruction, can we not do the same 
for constuction? 

Our government is committed ic che 
principle of full employment in peace 
under the Employment Act of 1946 
which set up machinery to achieve this 
goal. But the Act, in practice, has be- 


come a dead letter. We entered the 
recession with no countering measures 
on hand, or even on the drawing boards. 

A fully staffed national peace plan- 
ning agency could cope with the prob- 
lem of transition from military to peace- 
ful production. Such an agency would 
have two main functions — to map out 
a program of public works such as 
schools, hospitals, highways and natural 
resource projects; to act for the im- 
mediate relief of individuals and com- 
munities which may be hard hit by the 
shift. Concrete plans could be made 
for assistance to armed services per- 
sonnel to transfer them to civilian life 
with training programs, loans, job op- 
portunities and pensions where needed. 

With the establishment of peaceful 
world relations extensive new markets 
would be immediately available, with 
the result that many new job opportuni- 
ties would be opened up. 


Hope Is Not Enough 


We cannot simply hope that the gov- 
ernment will take steps in preparation 
for the changeover of our economy. 
Norman Cousins, editor of the Saturday 
Review, has sounded this warning: 

“A democratic nation faces its 
greatest danger not when it is up 
against a frightening concentration of 
force but when the people of that nation 
become detached from their govern- 
ment, when they fail to make their will 
known, when they convince themselves 
that they are helpless to take part in 
the big decisions that have to be made, 
when they fail to get the necessary in- 
formation, when they fail to communi- 
cate with one another, when they sepa- 
rate themselves from their ideals.” 

This responsibility puts a two-fold 
task upon us. We must continue to 
press upon our government to negotiate 
with patience, persistence and good 
faith for international agreement to 
eliminate the tensions breeding war. At 
the same time we must work to put our 
own house in order, in preparation for 
lasting peace. 

The key to transition away from 
armaments is planning. Let us urge our 
legislators to start planning now. 


Suggested Reading: WILPF pamphlet 
“Disarmament with full employment” 
5c each, 50 for $2.25. “Economics of 
Disarmament” 5c each, 25 for $1.00; 
from WILPF Literature Office. 


EMILY SIMON MEETS WITH FARMERS 

A conference on “The Farmer’s Stake 
in World Affairs” at Spencer. Indiana, 
February 9-11, was led by WILPF Na- 
tional Board member Emily Simon and 
five other speakers. Cooperating in the 
conference were the Indiana Farm Bu- 
reau, Indiana Farmers Union, and In- 
diana State Grange. People came from 
Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, and 
Kentucky. Mrs. Simon is a vice-chair- 
man of the International WILPF and 
Community Relations Director of the 
Committee for World Development and 
World Disarmament, JAPA. 

A similar conference will be held this 
month in North Dakota. 


Plan Now To Attend The Annual Meeting, Tuesday, June 16, To Sund 
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JANE ADDAMS CENTENNIAL PLANS TAKE SHAPE 


THE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY of the birth of Jane Addams, founder of Hull House in Chicago and one of 
the founders of the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, will be celebrated throughout 1960. She was 
our first president, serving for 14 years and continuing as Honorary President until her death in 1935. 

Organization of the Centennial observance, so ably begun by Elsie Picon, has now been taken over by the permanent 
Chairman of the Centennial Committee, Carmelita Hinton. Mrs. Hinton is already known to many as the WILPF Educational 


Contacts Chairman. 


Past, Present and Future will be included in plans for the Centennial. We want to commemorate Jane Addams, 
to maintain and expand her work. For those who did not know her and the extraordinary range of her interests, from sucial 
welfare to world peace, the emphasis on commemoration might appear to be diverting our time and energy from the attack 
on solutions of modern issues. However, the Centennial Committee feels that to bring Jane Addams’ life and achievements 
before the public as vividly as possible will promote our mutual goals and may arouse many more people to help us carry 
on her purposes. Some of these were fulfilled in her lifetime but need constant watchfulness; many have yet to be fulfilled. 

A campaign to finance the Centennial projects is being organized, with Mrs. Hugh Borton, wife of the President 


of Haverford College and an active WILPF member for many years, as Chairman of the Steering Committee. 


(Note the 


campaign schedule. Because of the vital importance of this year’s commitments, notably the sending of delegates to the 
14th Triennial Congress in Stockholm, general solicitation is not to begin until January, 1960.) The total goal of $200,000 
seems large, but it includes the combined yearly budgets of the WILPF and the Jane Addams Peace Association. These 
amount to $133,000. The additional $67,000 is not an impote Jane Addams and carry forward her work for justice, peace, 

Listed below are the projects which will commemorate Jane Addams and carry forward her work for justice, peace, 


and freedom in the world. 


Commemoration of 
Jane Addams 


Jane Addams Refugee Project: The 
International Executive of the WILPF 
has responded to the call of the UN 
High Commissioner for Refugees for 
help in closing all remaining refugee 
camps by 1960. Through an interna- 
tional project, 32 refugee families will 
be provided with homes in an apart- 
ment building named for Jane Addams 
near the town of Spittal, Austria. The 
U. S. Section of the WILPF shares with 
other WILPF national sections, and 
with the United Nations and the Aus- 
trian government, in a project that 
seems an especially fitting part of the 
Centennial. (WILPF’s share in the 
building: $10,000.) 


National Activities to Revivify Jane 
Addams’ Name and Work in many areas 
of American life and in international 
relations: acceptance in Hall of Fame; 
commemorative postage stamp; com- 
memorative seal; civic and cultural 
celebrations throughout the U. S.; ex- 
hibitions in libraries; programs in 
schools and colleges; sermons; articles 
in periodicals; radio and_ television 
scripts. Also, publication of leaflets on 
Jane Addams for wide distribution and, 
if possible, an anthology of her writings 
and new editions of some of her books, 
particularly “Peace and _ Bread.” 
($5,000. ) 


MAKING HAY 


It was the first morning of. the 
newspaper distributor’s strike in 
New York. Commuters, with noth- 
ing to read, were nervous and un- 
happy. Boarding the train for New 
York at Westport, Conn., Adelaide 
Baker saw someone handing out 
UN literature and was amused to 
see how eagerly it was being read. 
On the train she sat next to a fidge- 
ty man and handed him a flyer 
telling about the UN Refugee Pro- 
ject in which WILPF is helping. 
Just before getting off the train, 
he pulled $5 out of his wallet 
and tucked it in her hand! 


CAMPAIGN SCHEDULE 
Fall, 1959 


Announce Campaign in press 
Advance gifts solicitation 
Applications to foundations 


January, 1960 
Start of general solicitation 
Spring, 1960 
Branch fund-raising dinners 


June, 1960 
Final mail appeal 


Expansion of 
Jane Addams’ Work 


Integration Program: A fund to add 
to the staff a specially trained field 
worker who will go into U. S. areas 
of actual or potential racial conflict. 
This worker would bring white and 
colored people together on joint pro- 
jects for promoting world peace and in- 
ternational understanding. The amount 
specified below will carry this project 
for 3 years in the hope that further 
funds will be found as results can be 
shown. ($20,000.) 

International Field Work (Subject to 
acceptance by the WILPF International 
Congress): A fund to send a worker 
into areas of actual or potential inter- 
national tension throughout the world. 
A pilot experiment in the Middle East, 
for a short period in 1958, demonstrated 
that much can be accomplished by a 
trained representative of an international 
non-governmental organization which is 
not tied to either East ar West. Ii is 
also hoped that the newly independent 
women of the world’s emerging nations 
may be encouraged to become part of 
the movement for world peace through 
this international project. ($10,000.) 


EVERY MEMBER APPEAL 

Every member of the WILPF will 
soon receive the Annual Appeal for 
support of National work. 

In addition, about 30,000 invitations 
from Pearl Buck to support and join 
WILPF will soon be mailed. Some mem- 
bers may receive one or more of these 
invitations, since we cannot check the 
names on all the lists used. If you should 
receive an invitation, will you please 
pass it on to a potential member? 


To Sunday, June 21, At Lasell Junior College, Auburndale, Mass. 


Maintenance of 
Jane Addams’ Work 


Reserve Fund for Emergency Projects: 
Several times in the past few years 
the WILPF has been called on to take 
a leading part in non-violent action 
to arouse public sentiment against con- 
tinued nuclear testing and for a more 
constructive attitude by our govern- 
ment toward the achievement of world 
peace. Such projects as the Peace 
Walks to Washington and the United 
Nations, support of the Golden Rule 
expedition into the Pacific nuclear test- 
ing area, the Prayer and Conscience 
Vigil in Washington, and the New York 
Times advertisements opposing tests, 
have needed immediate financial back- 
ing. The availability of an emergency 
fund would mean that action could be 
taken immediately and not deferred for 
financial reasons beyond the appropri- 
ate moment. ($10,000.) 


Removal of Jane Addams House 
Mortgage: Jane Addams House in 
Philadelphia is owned and operated by 
the Jane Addams Peace Association. 
It serves as headquarters and meeting 
place for many peace organizations. 
The WILPF, Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion, National Committee for Non-Vio- 
lent Action, and Central Committee for 
Conscientious Objectors have offices in 


Jane Addams House. ($12,000.) 


Ongoing Work of the WILPF, U. S. 
Section: During the Centennial cam- 
paign, the usual supporters of the 
WILPF are being asked to make special 
gifts toward the Centennial Fund. In 
order to maintain the continuing pro- 
gram during 1960, it is necessary to 
include the annual National WILPF 
budget as part of the Fund. ($80,000.) 


Ongoing Work of the Jane Addams 
Peace Association: The JAPA, Inc., 
was founded in 1948 to perpetuate the 
spirit of Jane Addams by fostering a 
better understanding among the peoples 
of the world. As in the case of the 
WILPF, the Association’s supporters are 
being asked to assist the Centennial 
campaign, and the regular JAPA budget 
for 1960 is therefore a part of the 
Centennial goal. ($53,000.) 


BRANCH NEWS 


@ A “Workshop on Human Rights in 
Minnesota” on Saturday, March 7, 1959, 
climaxes a series of programs sponsored 
by the St. Paul Branch in the field of 
human rights. A program on open oc- 
cupancy in September, a discussion of 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights in November, and observance of 
the 10th Anniversary of the Declaration 
in December laid the groundwork for 
the Workshop. 

Three hundred and fifty organizations 
and individuals received a letter and 
Workshop Program from Mrs. Charles 
Lee, WILPF Chairman. The purpose of 
the session, Mrs. Lee says is “to extend 
into our own locality the ideals we 
profess nationally and to the world.” 
Keynote speaker is Clifford E. Rucher, 
Executive Director of the Governor’s 
Commission on Human Rights. Panels 
will discuss Indian Affairs, Open Occu- 
pancy and Right to Employment. Mrs. 
Ben Fonaroff is luncheon chairman and 
Mrs. Kate Fleming is Human Rights 
Chairman of the Branch. Professor 
Mulford Q. Sibley will preside over the 


plenary afternoon session. 
+ % 


CIVIL RIGHTS—{cont. from p. |) 


-s further than the Administration in 
‘is respect; the Johnson bill has no 
provision for such aid. 
® Voting: In investigations of vote- 
discrimination charges, the Administra- 
tion and Johnson bills empower the 
Attorney General to subpoena voting 
records. 
®@ Bombings: The Johnson bill pena- 
lizes transportation of explosives across 
State borders and authorizes the FBI 
to assist local police in detection and 
prevention of such crimes. The Admin- 
istration bill makes it a crime to flee 
across State lines to escape prosecution 
for bombings. 
®@ Obstruction of Justice: The Admin- 
istration bill makes it a felony to inter- 
fere with Federal court desegregation 
orders with violence or threats. 
® Fair Employment: The Administra- 
tion calls for a commission to promote 
equal job opportunities under Govern- 
ment contracts; this would give statu- 
tory support to a body now functioning 
under Executive order. 

@ Military Personnel: Provision is 
made in the Administration bill for 
schooling for children of military per- 
sonnel in areas where public schools 
are closed. 

® Conciliation Service: The Johnson 
bill provides for a Federal service to 
mediate civil rights disputes. 

® Civil Rights Commission: The Ad- 
ministration would extend the life of 
the present Commission to September, 
1961; Johnson. to January, 1961. The 
Douglas bill does not refer to the Com- 
mission. 

The WILPF will testify at the hear- 
ings and support the best civil rights 
legislation attainable this session. Bills 
have been introduced in both Houses; 
two bills introduced by Rep. Celler 
contain the same provisions as the 


Douglas bill. 


ASK YOUR CONGRESSMEN TO 
SUPPORT BILLS INCORPORATING 
THE ABOVE IDEAS. ESPECIALLY 
ENCOURAGE PASSAGE OF THE 
DOUGLAS BILL (S.810) AND CEL- 
LER BILLS (H.R. 3147 and 3148.) 


® The Chiacgo Branch used one of the 
WILPF tape series (described in Jan. 
Four Lights) to spark discussion at a 
public meeting January 21 on legislative 
priorities. Dorothy Hayes summarized 
prospective state and local legislation 
and Helen Cooper led the group in 
discussion of legislation of national and 
international interest. 

The Branch sponsored a month-long 
Art for World Friendship exhibit be- 
ginning February 6 at the KAM Temple, 
to introduce Art for World Friendship 
in Chicago. Rhoda Stockwell is the 
local AWF Chairman. 

% 
®@ The theme, “WILPF at Work and 
Play.” provided a varied and entertain- 
ing program for the Burlington County, 
N. J., Branch. Children of members 
(see picture) sang Earl Robinson’s in- 
spiring song. “Black and White.” truly 
expressing the meaning of brotherhood. 
They also sang “Frere Jacques” in Eng- 
lish. French and Japanese. 


An amusing skit, “How to Interview 
Your Senator,” showed Marii Hasegawa 
as Senator Fencesitter and Vicki Tatum 
as a WILPF interviewer. Another group 
enacted a sample International WILPF 
meeting. 

% % 
®@ Rep. William H. Meyers of Vermont, 
who was elected on a platform opposing 
nuclear tests, spoke to the Massachusetts 
Branch at its legislative seminar Febru- 
ary 14, A panel of members leading 
the discussion included Mrs. Emil Har- 
tel, Branch legislative chairman, Eliza- 
beth Knowlton, and Carol Davis. 

% * 
@ “An Evening in the Far East” is the 
theme of the Oakland County, Mich., 
Branch’s International Festival. to be 
held this month. 

% 
@ Chairman of the new branch in 
Guana is Mrs. Stella Marke, a lawyer 
in the Supreme Court at Accra. The 
Branch was formed last year, through 
the efforts of Signe Hojer (Swedish 
Section) and Flemmie Kittrell (U.S. 
Section.) While in Ghana, Mrs. Hojer 
talked with Prime Minister Nkrumah, 
who promised to consider favorably an 
application from the Ghana Women’s 
Federation for financial aid to send rep- 
resentatives to WILPF’s Congress in 
Stockholm. 

Mrs. fivjer also visited 4ddis Ababa, 
Ethiopia, where she founa women 
just beginning to be organized. She 
had an opportunity to ask the Deputy 
Foreign Minister to consider a grant 
io enable some Ethiopian women to 
attend the Stockholm Congress this 


summer, as observers. 
* * * 


SWEDISH SECTION PLANS WELCOME 
TO CONGRESS DELEGATES 


Most National Sections will be rep- 
resented at WILPF’s 14th Triennial 
Congress, which meets this year in 
Stockholm, July 27-31. Theme of the 
Congress is “Alternatives to Violence,” 
and the meetings will be held in the 
Swedish Parliament House. Three Com- 
missions will be appointed to consider 
1) Human Rights and Civil Liberties; 
2) Political Settlements; 3) Disarma- 
ment and Economic Development. 

Delegates will be welcomed at a civic 
reception in the Town Hall and enter- 
tained at a midnight concert in the Na- 
tional Museum. An open air public 
meeting is planned in the Kungsyrad- 


garden, a park near Parliament House. 
% 


The Danish Section has obtained a 
grant from the Danish UNESCO Com- 
mission enabling them to hold a semi- 
nar on UNESCO’s East-West project at 
Breidablik, near Copenhagen, July 20- 
25. The working language will be Eng- 
lish and Danish members will be glad 
to have as many WILPF members as 
possible as their guests. 


LITERATURE CORNER 


Books for Youth Which Build for Peace: 
The 1959 edition of the WILPF chil- 
dren’s book list. Contains names and 
descriptions of books “which help de- 
velop friendliness, cooperation and 
world-mindedness.” Special attention is 
given to the winner of the 1958 Jane 
Addams Children’s Book Award {The 
Perilous Road) and former winners are 
also mentioned. The bulk of the pam- 
phlet is devoted to a carefully compiled 
list of recent books for children of 
Grades 2-4 to 9-12. 5c each; 25 for 
$1.00. 
Disarmament and Prosperity: 

An important new pamphlet dealing 
with the probable effect on our coun- 
try’s jobs and economy if arms spending 
is cut. Emphasis is placed on the care- 
ful planning needed to bring about the 
successful shift from military to peace- 
ful production. Suggestions on how to 
begin action on community, state, and 
national levels, and a list of the types 
of legislation that -would be most useful, 
are presented. 5c each; 25 for $1.00. 
Right-to-Work Laws Kit: 

Contains collected material from var- 
ious sources on right-to-work laws—the 
case for the union shop and the point 
of view of religious leaders. 15c¢ each. 
Population Control Kit: 

Material from various sources on the 
subject of the huge growth in the 
world’s population — its agricultural 
and economic aspects, views on birth 
control, etc. each. 


Order from Nat'l. Literature Dept., 
2006 Walnut St., Phila. 3, Pa. 


Please send: 


0 copies Disarmament and Prosperity 
C] copies Books for Youth 

O copies Right-to-Work Kit 

0 copies Population Control Kit 
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